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New Movie 
Aids NYCLU 


NYCLU members who go 
to see ‘‘Three Brave Men” at 
the Paramount Theatre will be 
making a contribution to civil 
liberties, as well as seeing a 
movie about it. 

- Special sponsors exchange 
coupons have been sent to all 
members —and more are 
available from the office—to 
be turned in at the box office 
when you buy your admis- 
sion tickets. 20th Century- 
Fox has arranged for the 
NYCLU to receive a percent- 
ge of the box office price of 
ickets when these coupons 
(re used. 

“Three Brave Men” is based on 
he Pulitzer Prize-winning articles 
by Anthony Lewis about Abraham 
Chasanow, falsely accused of be- 


ing a security risk after 22 years | 


in the Navy Department. His name 
finally was cleared and as a re- 
sult of his case, security proce- 
dures were changed drastically. 

Ernest Borgnine plays the ac- 


cused man and Ray Milland ap- | 


pears as the attorney who defends 
him. Also starring in the film are 
Nina Foch and Frank Lovejoy. 


If this engagement is well 
Patronjzed it will obviously help 
encourage the production of more 
“controversial” motion pictures. 


Write or call the NYCLU office 
for additional sponsors exchange 
coupons. The more coypons turned 
in at the box office, the more 
money we will receive to help in 
our fight for civil liberties, 
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Nominations for Board 


~According to the NYCLU 


shall be elected by the general 


the Nominating Committee 
Shall be filed not-later than 60 
_ before the annual elec- 
ion. 


The Nominating Committee 
submits the names of the fol- 
lowing twelve candidates, ten 
of whom shall be elected to 
serve for three-year terms: 
Charles Ballon, Mrs. Benja- 
min J. Buttenweiser, Maxwell 
Dane, Osmond K. Fraenkel, 
Martin Gerber, Harold K. Guinz- 
h burg, Rev. James M. Hutchin- 
son, Robert Markewich, Eman- 
uel Redfield, Charles A. Siep- 


B, Weinstein, John A. Davis. 
Additional nominations may 
be made by petition of 15 or 
more members in good standing 
to the Secretary of the corpora- 
j tion. Petitions must be re- 
| ceived no later than April 19. 
The ballot for your vote will 
appear in the next issue of 
Civil Liberties in New York. 


| cellation of prospective business.” 
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Award at the NYCLU luncheon from Chairman Charles A. Siep- 
| win, Mr. Siepmann and Miss Loula D. Lasker. Mrs. Rosensohn and 
| Miss Lasker are sisters of the late Florina Lasker, 


Excerpts from Baldwin Speech 





“The Long Fight for Freedom’ 


Our liberties are maintained only by winning them over 


and over again as each new challenge arises, asserting what 
is so easily forgotten, that, as Aristotle put it, “The secret 
|of a good life is liberty and the secret of liberty is courage.” 


| 


| | 
| 
Y 


| 





to resist and assert that de- 
termines our liberties . 
We may not count 


Hotel Bars 
Gates Speech 


| 
| The NYCLU, which often de- ‘ : : ’ 
|fends the rights of other organi-} Major force in American life, 


beer . freedom of assembly, | but we have been dedicated to 
|found itself barred from a meet-| 1; aeaane av hs 

| ing place last month. |high principle. We may have 
| The Union had scheduled a meet- | . 
jing for Friday night, March 22,|§ 


trict impartiality ; defending | 


at the Hotel Martinique to pro- | all the under-dogs with equal | ; Sole | 
| Assemblyman opposing the bill. | Jt is 
| 


vide a forum for “Daily 'Worker”| fervor is a test on tolerance. 
editor John Gates, after he was 
barred from municipal college We 
| campuses because he had ‘served a| UT Opponents of our good faith— | 


|prison term under a Smith Act| l/l but the American Legion, 
|whose persistent appeals for a 


| conviction. 
| | government investigation of our 
; On March. 20, the hotel can-| alleged subversion only demon- | 
celled the room reserved by NY-| strates the Legion’s failure to com- | 
CLU. The hotel, where the NY-| prehend the Bill of Rights. We| 
|CLU_ board of directors holds its| have suffered no Federal black- | 
|}monthly meetings, stated that it | listing, not even in the roster =| 
| 


But we have even convinced | 


was “an extremely controversial | the House Un-American Activi- 
situation,” adding that “numer-/} ties Committee... 
Sanostaant nave naa |g lhat hasbeen achieved over the 
ls Gk Seainin Re UOls 40n, | decades of our activity? Where do 
<i : ies 9 | civil liberties stand today? What | 
|are the prospects? . .. I would} 
It was later learned that pres- | not for a moment suggest taking 
sure had been put on the hotel by} credit ‘to ourselves for the un-| 
the New York County of the| doubted progress compared with | 
American Legion, the Legion’s Po-|a generation ago. Scores of influ- | 
lice and Fire Department posts,;ences in American life have| 
the Holy Name Society of the/ brought them about—notably the| 
Fire Department and the Supreme) trade unions, the national minori- | 
Anchor Club of America, all of | ties, the New Deal expansion of | 
which also meet at the hotel. | Federal protections; some of the | 
When no suitable substitute hall | wa rind igs ig w-tad sage sae ste ane 
could be located by Thursday | oon (I make vod distinction), 
jnight, NYCLU executive director | “— 7 wits po the mein . 
— E. Rundquist gave up ef-| iin, ne sae eos si pices 
hen i set up the meeting. | been, as it Should be in our sys- | 
“It is a sorry situation,” Mr. | tem, the courts. Charles Beard, the | 
Runquist commented, “when the| historian, once observed that civil 
owners of public halls cannot rent | liberties are maintained primarily | 











| their facilities for meetings which | by the strength of local self-gov- 
may be ‘controversial’ because of | ernment and the power of judicial 
threats to their business.” (Continued on Page 2) 





Roger N. Baldwin receives the first Florina Lasker Civil Liberties 


| 


| state 
|to handle any 


It is the measure of courage | burn Republican, and Fred Moritt, 


| 


our- | 


;selves, few as we are, as a| 


Panels Spark Discussion 





Meeting Studies 


‘Right to 


Know’ 


Stimulating and provocative discussion on the general 
theme of “The People’s Right to Know” sparked the annual 


conference of the New York 
bruary 16. Highlight of the d 


Civil Liberties Union on Feb- 
ay was the luncheon, at which 





Risk Law Passed 
By Legislature 


At press-time, it was probable 
that the New York State Security 
Risk Law will have been extend- 
ed for another year. 

The law was passed 46 to 8 
in the State Senate and 144 to 
1 in the Assembly, and Governor 
Harriman’s signature was expect- 
ed. 

A special committee named by 
the Governor had recommended 
that, until the law 
studied in more detail, it shoul 
be amended so that only those 
jobs which may be deemed sen- 
sitive to the national 
would be covered. However, 
law was passed without amend- 
ments. 


The NYCLU’s pamphlet, “The} 


Case Against the New York State 
Security Risk Law,” was sent last 
month to all NYCLU members, 
who were asked to write to the 


mann. From left to right are Mrs. Samuel J. Rosensohn, Mr. Bald- a ae and urge him to veto 


the extension. Before final action 


| by the Legislature, copies of the 


pamphlet also were sent to the 
legislators. 

The Union stressed that the 
law was “dangerous because it 
punishes for associations, opin- 


| ions and beliefs,’ and “unneces- | 
| sary because existing federal and | 
adequate | 


laws are wholly 


future.” 


Senators Au- 


George Metcalf, 


Brooklyn Democrat, headed the 


fight against the bill in the Sen- | 
jate. Other Senators opposing its} 
C. Des-| 


extension were Thomas 
mond, Newburgh, and Robert Mc- 
Ewen, Ogdensburg, Republicans; 


|}and Harry Gittleson and Samuel 


| Greenburg, 
| Nathaniel 
; ;  . «ei¢}, |James L. Watson, Manhattan, all 
failed to apply it always with | Democrats. 


| 
| - 


| 
| 


of Brooklyn; 


Bronx, 


both 
Helman, 


Bentley Kassal, Democrat-Lib- 


eral of Manhattan, was the sole 








Court Test Upholds 
Risk Law Dismissal 


The first court test of New 
York’s Security Risk Law (see 
above) upheld the dismissal of 
a New York City subway con- 
ductor who was discharged after 
pleading the Fifth Amendment. 

The NYCLU had filed an 
amicus curiae brief in the Court 
of Appeals on behalf of the 
conductor, Max Lerner, who 
refused to say whether he was 
a member of the Communist 
Party in an investigation con- 
ducted under provisions of the 
Risk Law. 

The court held that his re- 
fusal to testify gave evidence 
of his own “untrustworthiness 
and unreliability.” 

Judge Stanley H. Fuld, one 
of the two dissenters in the 
decision, maintained that apart 
from use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, there was no evidence to 
infer that the conductor was a 
member of the Communist 
party, that he was of doubtful 
reliability or “that his con- 
tinued employment would prove 
dangerous to the state or na- 


could be | 


security | 
the | 


subversion which | 
|may exist or may develop in the| 


and | 


Chairman Charles A. Siep- 
mann presented the first Flor- 
ina Lasker Civil Liberties 
Award to Roger N. Baldwin, 
founder and former executive 
| director of the American Civil 
|Liberties Union and now 
| ACLU’s international adviser. 
| Excerpts from Mr. 
| address on “The Long 
| Freedom” are printed 
|}on this page, Following 
| eon, two panel sessions 
| The panel at which Mr. Siep- 


Baldwin’s 
Fight for 
elsewhere 
the lunch- 
were held, 


[mann presided, discussed “Should 
lthere be regulation of publications 
| and motion pictures on the grounds 
lof morality and obsenity?” Par- 
ticipants included James A. Fitz- 
Patrick, counsel, New York State 
| Joint Legislative Committee to 
|Study the Publication and Dis- 
semination of Offensive and Ob- 
|scene Materials; Hugh M. Flick, 
|former director, Division of Mo- 
j tion Pictures, New York State 
Education Department; Dan Lacy, 
managing director, American Book 
Publishers Council, and Ephraim 
S. London, counsel in “The Mir- 
acle,” “Lady Chatterley’s Lover,” 
and other movie censorship cases. 
Sheldon Ackley, NYCLU board 
|member, presided at the other 
| panel, on “Should freedom of the 
|press be restricted because of 
Government security requirements 
iand the individual right to pri- 
vacy?” Panel members were Flor- 
ence M. Kelley, attorney-in-charge, 
Criminal Branch, Legal Aid So- 
ciety; Charles A. King, III, presi- 
dent, New York State Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and manag- 
ing editor, Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch; David Shea Teeple, con- 
sultant on atomic energy to in- 
dustry, and James Russell Wig- 
gins, executive editor, Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. 
from state- 


Pertinent excerpts 
speakers 


|ments made by these 


| follow: 


James Russell Wiggins 
in the executive depart- 
;ment ... that the real threat of 
| seerecy is most serious . 
We live in a time when some 
(Continued on Page 3) 


jopcanoied Vetoes 
'3 Wiretap Laws 
FLASH — As we went to 


press, Governor Harriman ve- 


| 

| 

| toed the three wiretapping bills 
| discussed below. He claimed 
| they “would seriously interfere 
with the functioning of law en- 
| forcement agencies.” 


Three bills on wiretapping and 
eavesdropping, supported by the 
NYCLU, have been passed by the 
Legislature. NYCLU members 
were asked in a special memo 
earlier this month to write to 
Governor Harriman urging him to 
sign the three bills. 


The bills, introduced by the 
| Joint Legislative Committee to 
| Study Illegal Interception of Com- 
| munications, would prohibit any 
| wiretapping except that author- 
|ized by the courts, and would 
imake evidence obtained without 
'such authorization inadmissible in 
|a court proceeding. They alse 
| would etiminate “bugging” by any- 
lone not present at the conversa- 








tion.” 





tion being recorded. 
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Communist Denied Job Insurance 


The NYCLU is challenging a 
ruling by the New York State At- 
torney General that employes of 
the Communist. Party are not en- 
titled to unemployment insurance. 

Attorney General Louis J. Lef- 
kowitz had given the advisory opin- 
ion at the request of Industrial 
Commissioner Isador Lubin, He 
based his ruling on “the repeatedly 
declared views by the courts and 
by the Federal and this state’s 
legislative bodies that the Com- 
munist Party is a conspiracy 
against the Government.” 

Lefkowitz added that it would be 
“an anomaly in law, not to say 
amoral and against public policy, 
for the Communist Party and its 
employes to be permitted to enjoy 
the advantages and benefit of this 
public insurance program.” 
“William Albertson, labor secre- 
tary of the Communist Party 
U.S.A., was employed for seven! 
weeks in 1956 by the Party, and | 
later worked for 13 weeks in a| 
delicatessen. He has been denied ! 





unemployment insurance because 
of “illegal employment with the 
Communist Party, U.S.A.” 

The NYCLU contends that such 
discrimination is not warranted by 
the statute, that the State col- 
lected unemployment insurance tax 
from the Communist Party, and 
that there is no legal reason why 
Albertson should be deprived of 
the benefits to which any other 
employe would be entitled. Albert- 
son is being represented by NYC- 
LU counsel -Stephen C. Vladeck. 

Mr. Albertson has ‘also recently 
been denied a driver’s license by 
the State Motor Vehicle Bureau, 
which stated that its action was 
made with the knowledge that Al- 
bertson has been indicted under 
provisions of the Smith Act. 

Queried the New York Post edi- 
torially, “Does (Motor Vehicle) 
Commissioner Kelly believe there 
is a link between safe driving and 
safe politics? ... Surely the sub- 


way is a more strategic place for | 


infiltration than the highway.” 


Baidwin... 


(Continued from Page 1) 
review. The last word in law, the | 
Supreme Court, has not always | 
upheld our concepts, but when it | 
has not we usually find comfort in 
dissents. The record on the whole, 
as Osmond Fraenkel’s analysis 
shows, has put the Bill of Rights 
on much more substantial ground. 

Congress and the state legisla- 
tures have trailed far behind the 
courts ... 

But we can take heart: 

* Lynching and mob violence, so 
frequent in the 1920’s, has practi- 
cally disappeared; and when it ap- 
pears, as in the South lately, it is 
quickly suppressed. 

*The violent warfare between 
employers and the trade unions, our 
major preoccupation for two de- 
cades, has given way to peaceful 
warfare around the conference 
table. 








Are Storekeepers Censors? 


As reported in our February issue, police in this area | 
have been arresting newsstand and store owners who sell | 


certain allegedly obscene publications. The NYCLU is con- 


cerned with the problem of individuals who are taken into | 
custody, when a summons might suffice if the person has | 
proper identification, permanent address, etc. This issue is | 


under study now by the Union. 

A letter sent recently to the Mayor by someone directly 
concerned with this problem presents a succinct and compre- 
hensive picture of the evil. We are, therefore, publishing 


parts of this letter below, with the writer’s permission, | 


omitting names and addresses. 


: I write this letter to report a grave injustice perpetrated in 
the name of the City of New York. 

My father-in-law is a candy storekeeper. On January 10, two 
detectives entered his establishment at 10 a.m. and arrested him 
fér selling an allegedly salacious magazine known as Adam. This 
was the first time in his life that he had ever gone through a police 
process. Frankly, it was an overwhelming experience, not only to 
him, but to his whole family. 

He was removed from-his store in handcuffs, subjected to all 
sorts of indignities that I had not believed could happen to a law- 
abiding citizen in a democracy . .. He was fingerprinted, pictures 
were taken, and it was not until 7 p.m. or nine hours later that 
he was released on bail. 

He had never been arrested in his life. He runs an absolutely 
clean store and tolerates no hangouts of any kind... He works 
an average of 16 hours a day ... Magazines . . . distributed to 
stores and newsstands ... are sent through distributors like the 
Metropolitan News Co., the American News Co., ete. The store- 
keeper has no voice in the magazines that are received. The same 
company which distributes Life, Time or Good Housekeeping also 
distributes the magazines which apparently are considered objec- 
tionable by the city. Needless to say, my father-in-law is a store- 
keeper, not a censor. He has enough difficulty maintaining his busi- 
ness without perusing magazines to determine those that may 
offend taste. He received no publication from the city which in any 
way indicates magazines that are unacceptable to Gracie Square. 

I see no reason why my father-in-law, as a small, honest, law- 
abiding storekeeper should suffer the harassment and Gestapo-like 
tactics of the city police. Their efforts might better be directed to 
the publishers or to the distributors. 

It seems to me that the city, of which IT am otherwise very 
proud, might better lend its police efforts to the reduction of crime 

and delinquency, raher than the disgraceful procedure by which 
_ Innocent merchants are deprived of liberty, subjected to criminal 
proceedings and made scapegoats for the mercenary publishers. 
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* Racial equality, toughest of 
| all problems in a democracy with 
_ huge racial minorities, is slowly 
gaining in strength particularly 
since the barrier of the separate- 
but-equal doctrine has come down. 

* Censorship of the press and 
radio has been so curbed by the 
courts that few restraints are left. 
| Of course, we have ‘self-censorship 
| of the mass media in the hands of 
hucksters to whom the lowest com- 
mon denominator is the highest 
| profit. 

















Boston, $3.50, 156 pgs. 
By ALBERT 


Freedom in Contemporary Society by Samuel Eliot Morison; Little, Brown & Co., 


J. PENNER 


Minister, Broadway Congregational Church 
Member, NYCLU Board of Directors 


This book by the Emeritus Professor of American His- 
tory at Harvard, the official historian of U.S. Naval Opera- 
tions in World War II and the author of many books, con- 
tains the three “Chancellor Dunning Trust” lectures delivered 





in 1956. The author discusses 
Political, Economic and Aca- 
demic Freedom. 

What kind of book is it? It 
is a book written in popular 
style for the average intelli- 
gent reader. The lectures were 
apparently published exactly 
as delivered, and are racy, 
witty and with no attempt to 
hide the author’s. personal 
prejudices. Among these the 
most pronounced are against 











* Academic freedom in the 
| schools and colleges is slowly re- 
| covering from the pressure of those 
guardians of education who try to 
impose upon youth their own con- 
| formities. 

* Religious liberties are secure, 
as Jehovah’s Witnesses, their chief 
| champions, would testify. Separa- 
| tion of church and state 

schools and out has become wider. 

These are measurable advances 
| in fundamental aspects of our de- 
| mocracy. But we have retreated in 
political freedom. For the test of 
that freedom is tolerance of Com- 
munism up to the point of acts 
against the Government. Yet no 
Communist has been prosecuted for 
any act; only for political opinions. 
We have not quite outlawed the 
Communist Party, but we have 
sent all its leaders to prison. The 
courts in so doing have laid down a 
new and dangerous doctrine—not 
the clear and present danger test, 
but a doctrine of “an obscure and 
probable” danger . 

We have given up much to assure 
our “survival” in the face of the 
Communist threat. More than the 
liberties of Communists, the dam- 
age reaches out to the elaborate 
network of precautions, screenings, 


20 million of our fellow citizens. 
It has affected the whole national 
climate of expression; it has made 
even much controversy suspect... 

Our obsessions discredit us 
| abroad. Every foreigner seeking a 
| U.S. visa is subjected to a .non- 
|!Communist oath and humiliating 
| fingerprinting in order to protect 
ius from Communist infection. Our 
| stock at the United Nations is dis- 
| counted- by the awareness of our 
| Iron Curtain... 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


It is a truism to observe that 
liberties are indivisible, not only 


| between themselves, but between 


| the United States and the world. | 


| If world events have had such an 
i ° e . 
| Impact on us,-it is certainly true 
| that the more countries aboard en- 
| are our own. 

The United Nations has begun 


tory to make liberties universal. 
It has set forth the goals in the 
Declaration of Human Rights, a 
highly influential document  ac- 
cepted 
every country, embodying our own 
concepts of freedomyand adding 
social and economic and cultural 
rights recognized also in American 
IO i thx. 

I wish I could say that the 





United States .is playing a role of 


in the | 


oaths, inquisitions affecting some | 


| joy civil liberties, the more secure | 


the task for the first time in his- | 


in principle anyhow by | 


“professional pedagogues,”’ in | 
|particular teachers’ colleges, 
‘and the “substantial minor- | 
\itvy’” of American colleges that 
|have become mere “degree- | 
mills.” 

Traces History of Freedom 

The book is descriptive rather | 
{than analytical or interpretive, | 
| which indicates the historian’s ap- 
| proach. For example, in each chap- | 
iter he traces the development of | 


| freedom historically but he always | 
| comes to grips with contemporary | 
| Situations, and he discusses these | 
vigorously and with his own posi- | 
tion clearly stated. 

What is the author’s basic point | 
of view? Our freedom, he says, is 
rooted in the natural concept of 
antiquity. It is rooted in Nature, 
or in God, as the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence as- 





leadership in this struggle for 
human rights. But I cannot. We | 
have retreated from an earlier | 
leadership under pressure of the 
Bricker forces in the Senate and 
| the legal isolationism they repre- | 
BENE: <.0s | 





Thus the American delegation at | 
the United Nations today takes a| 
back seat in all efforts and con- | 
ferences for human rights, for the | 
; State Department has served no- 
| tice that it will not submit to the | 
Senate any treaty so drafted... 

Nobody knows whether the Sen- 
ate isolationists can defeat such 
treaties, and the State Department 
will not risk finding out. But it 
is our obligation to try to over- 
| come this reactionary Bricker pro- 
| posal and open the way for the 
U.S. to play its role in the inescap- 
able course toward universal free- 
doms through the United Nations .. 

Even in our limited area, from 
city to nation, we are participating 
{in this transition moving from an 
undirected world of chaos and con- | 
| flict toward a world of unity and 
freedom and security “for the 
whole human race.” The end is far 
| aff, but the way seems to me less 
hazy. 
| We here in the New York Civil | 
| Liberties Union contribute to it as 
| we meet every challenge to our 
principles with action, sure of the | 
worth of Arthur Hays’ observation: | 
“Sometimes we win, but we never | 
lose.” For who can lose when any | 
effort, however obscure and hum- | 
ble, fortifies the spirit and the 
forces of freedom? 





at Queens College in Toronto® 


| this, 
| teach freely, 


serted. To secure and maintain 
man’s freedom is therefore so- 
ciety’s major obligation. Is it to 
be guaranteed to all men under all 
circumstances? Under nearly all 
circumstances, Morison would say. 


A new situation has been created 
by Communism which requires 
certain caution. In the political 
realm, he does not regard the anti- 
communist crusade of 1945-55 as 
a “witch hunt” though he deplores 
the use made of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list and the entire McCarthy 
episode. He feels that there is a 
saner and more effective way of 
dealing’ with Communism, about 
which he makes constructive com- 


| ments. 


Economically the author does not 
believe that our basic freedoms 


| have been forfeited or seriously 


imperiled. Our economy has 


| changed radically and “free enter- 
| prise” 
|; justments, but the basic climate 


has undergone many ad- 


is favorable to the maintenance of 
freedom. The most forthright at-° 
tacks in this ghapter are upon 
economists like Hayek, Jewkes and 
Schumpeter, whom he designates 


jas “the three weird sisters.” Mori- 
json is strongly pro New Deal, 


which, he believes, saved capital- 
ism, 


————~aesi 


Opposes Communist Teachers 

Academic freedom, Professor 
Morison feels, is imperiled more 
by professional pedagogues and 
mediocrity than by dangers from 
without. Still he believes that 
“communists are not entitled to 
civil rights, so long as they deny 
them to others.” He says that, f{ 
“no member of the Communist 
Party ... has a right to teach 
in a free country.” Aside from 
the right of a teacher to 
and to write and 
associate without molestation or 


| without endangering his job, and 


the right of the student to learn 
freely and under unfettered in- 
structors should be guaranteed to 
all. 

“The freedom of the individual 
from the arbitrary power of a law- 


| less government, has been built up 


from three fundamental concepts: 
government under law, government 
by consent, and natural rights.” 
These comprise a citizen’s armor. 
This armor has been put together 
bit by bit during long ages of. time. 
It is ‘among man’s most precious 
possessions and “no danger is great 
enough to cause us to lay the armor 
of freedom aside as obsolete or to 
turn it in for a dictator, armed 
with an atomic bomb and supported 


| by secret police.” 


This book is a very readable ac 
count of the origin and present 
status of man’s freedom in three 
realms. It is generally non-sensa 


| tional in manner and optimistic i 


spirit. It says that we need to be 
on our guard, but that we aré 
making progress and that unless 
there another world war of 
world depression the freedoms w¢ 
have are likely to increase rathe 
than decrease. It is. informative 
fresh and clear, 


is 
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Civil Liberties in the News 











Court Upholds Harmion Army Discharge 


The U. S. Court of Appeals in Washington has upheld the less than 
honorable discharge given to John H. Harmon II] of New York 
by the Army on the basis of alleged Communist activities before 
he was inducted. The court upheld a U. S. District Court ruling 
that civilian courts do not have authority to “review, control or 
compel the granting of particular types of certificates” to persons 
discharged from the Army, The Appeals Court decision claimed 
that the “consideration of pre-induction activity was not frivolous, 
arbitrary or discriminatory; it was based upen reasonable grounds.” 
A dissenting judge called the form of diseharge given Harmon in- 
defensible “on the ground that the separation report does not on 
its face indicate that it was based on security considerations.” The 
NYCLU had protested the discharge, maintaining that the Army 

. violated the Ist, 5th and 6th Amendments by acting without notice 
or hearing, and that the action was arbitrary because the Army 
conceded it did not have “information or knowledge” about Har- 
mon’s loyalty. 


Medina ‘Defends Rights of Communists 


The rights of others—including Communists—must be respected 
no matter how much we dislike them, Federal Judge Harold R. 
Medina told a Washington’s Birthday dinner of the Sons of the 
Revolution in the State of New York last month, Judge Medina 
said he would rather see “every Communist go scot free” than 
see any part of the Bill of Rights—particularly the Fifth Amend- 
ment—abandoned or diminished in vigor. “The privilege against 
self-incrimination extends to Communists as well as others who 
may be charged with crimes,” the jurist said, “and their rights 
must be upheld no matter how mischievous or dangerous they may 
be. The historical reasons behind that part of our Bill of Rights 
are just as valid today as they were when that part of the Con- 
stitution was adopted.” He added that when there is an especially 
heinous crime or public danger, there is “always pressure to cut 
corners by disregarding constitutional guarantees or laws passed 
for the protection of all.” 


Integration Planned for City Schools 


The New York City Board of Education has adopted a two-part 
program of integration in the city’s public schools, which would 
include widespread rezoning of school districts and transfer of 
regular teachers to so-called difficult schools. Leading teacher or- 
ganizations have expressed strong opposition to the transfers, fear- 
ing that they would result in an involuntary “rotation” system. 
Three other parts of the general plan, adopted earlier, concern 
guidance, improvement of buildings and raising of academic stand- 
ards in Underprivileged areas. The plan includes organization of 
an advisory council on zoning with representatives of city depart- 
ments and agencies to help empose_ racially balanced schools and 
communities, development of a broad community relations program 
and drawing of boundary lines to achieve racial balance in ele- 
mentary schools or, where this is not possible, use of special meth- 
ods such as permissive zoning, selective bus transportation or 
change of school. 


House Unit Hears Left-Wing Editors 


The House Committee on Un-American Activities in March opened 
an inquiry into left-wing publications, with closed initial hearings 
at the Federal Court House in New York City. Among those 
who received subpoenas for the hearing were John Gates, editor of 
The Daily Worker; Mrs. Jessica Smith Abt, editor of The New 
World Review, formerly Soviet Russia Today; and Joseph Starobin, 
author and former foreign editor of The Daily Worker, who quit 
the Communist party three years ago. Reports indicated that some 
75 persons in all received subpoenas, including a book publisher 
and editors of foreign language newspapers in the city. 


Cultural Freedom Committee Disbands 


The American Committee for Cultural Freedom, headed by Prof. 
Sidney Hook of New York University, suspended its activities this 
month because of lack of funds. The group, formed in 1950 to 
defend intellectual liberty against totalitarian encroachment, in- 
cluded 500 distinguished writers, artists, educators and scientists 
from all parts of the’ country, including W. H. Auden, Arthur 
Koestler, Upton Sinclair, Reinhold Niebuhr, J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
Elia Kazan, C. Dickerman Williams, Diana Trilling, Thornton 
Wilder and Thomas Hart Benton. A letter to members stated that 
the financial situation gave no sign of improvement, and “the board 
feels that our poor financial condition reflects a cultural atmos- 
phere to which we must give, for the moment, simple recognition.” 
A custodial committee was named to “assess the changing cultural 
situation and make recommendations for resumption of activity 
when the time shall be deemed suitable.” 


Inter-Racial Concert Set for May 5 


The Inter-racial Fellowship Chorus and Orchestra, co-sponsored by 
the NYCLU and other local civic and inter-group organizations, 
will hold its tenth anniversary concert at 8:30 p.m., Sunday, May 
5, at Carnegie Hall. The program will include the premiere of “This 
Is the Garden,” a Cantata of New York by Mare Blitzstein com- 
missioned by the Chorus for the concert, and the first complete 
American performance of Haydn’s “Creation Mass.” Tickets may be 
ordered by mail from Inter-racial Music Council, Inc., 225 West 
99 Street, New York 25, at. $3.50, $3, $2.50, $2 and $1.50. Other 
sponsors of the affair include NAACP, Urban League, American 
Jewish Committee, Protestant Council, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, Senators Ives and Javits, Channing Tobias, 
Leonard Bernstein, Robert Shaw and others. 


Panel Discusses ‘Right to Know’. . . 


(Continued from Page 1) 
military secrecy may be unavoid- 
able . 


of thinking that secrecy itself is 
safe and only publicity is danger- 
ous. Both have their risks. If the 
risks of secrecy are not as dra- 
matic or evident, they are also 
menacing, nonetheless. They 
threaten our form of government 
if they do not menace the physical 
safety of the country. 


These threats have been made 
pretty plain in recent years. Se- 
crecy (1) threatens democratic 
government which depends on full 
information; (2) threatens scien- 
tific progress which relies upon 
the free use of knowledge; (3) 
threatens to divide the nation into 
an informed elite (in terms of 
|defense) and an ignorant mass; 
| (4) threatens the efficiency of of- 
| ficial freedom from the prod of 
| public criticism; (5) threatens 





even to conceal our own strength | 


to such a degree that enemies 
|may be led into believing they 
| can attack us with impunity .. 
|It is not easy to prescribe how 
|much or how little secrecy we 


| should have at a given time .. .| 


|The decisions should riot be made 
| solely by those whose mission is 
defense. They should be reviewed 
|and reviewable by persons 


| secrecy on material. Consideration 
| ought to be given both to keeping 
| the country safe and to keeping 
lit free, 


David Shea Teeple 
| We have to face the fact that 
| two-thirds of the national budget 
| goes to military defense and na- 
|tional security. There must be 
}some danger of a conflict or we 
|are wasting our money. When- 
| ever there 
; incumbent on government to take 
| measures to provide for the pro- 
| tection of its citizens. 
| On classifying secrecy,... the 
| dividing line is wavy. Two emi- 
|nent scientists may disagiee on 
what should be secret and what 
not. It is a very difficult problem 
and the mechanics make it even 
more difficult. 

But there is no conspiracy to 
| withhold information from the peo- 
ple. There is administrative pri- 
vacy, without which government 
| Officials might be inhibited from 
| being frank in their memos lest 
|they end up on page one of the 
| New York Times. 
| We cannot reconcile the people’s 
|right to know and national se- 
| curity any more than your com- 
| plete freedom of movement can 
| be reconciled with New York traf- 
| fic laws. We have tried to delegate 
|the question in government to 
| those best qualified, 





| Newspapers have a responsibil- | 
read. 


to 
is from 
from a 


lity, too. It disturbs me 
stories saying something 
la “top secret” report or 
| secret conference, Either they are 
|not telling the truth, or if it is 
| true, the paper has decided it will 
|be the agent for classification or 
| declassification of information the 
government has decided is a mili- 
tary secret. 

We cannot afford to adopt gen- 
eral castigation of government 
employees. This is a difficult job 


. . The question is: “How | 
much secrecy?” And in deciding | 
how much secrecy we must admit, | 
we are subject to the serious risk | 


other | 
| than those who put the stamp of | 


is some danger, it is | 





Photos at right: Top, freedom 
of the press panel, left to right, 
David Shea Teeple, Florence M. 
Kelley, Sheldon Ackley, James 
Russell Wiggins and Charles A. 
King III. 


Bottom, panel members on book 
and movie censorship, left to 
right, Dan Lacy, James A. Fitz- 
Patrick, Charles A. Siepmann, 
Ephraim S, London and Hugh M. 
Flick. 





| brought on by the time, and we 
| will have to wrestle with it for 
| some time to come. 


Florence M. Kelley 

There are two areas where civil 
libertarians have to do their hard- 
est thinking: first, is there a civil 
liberties issue involved? and sec- 
ond, which of apparently conflict- 
ing civil liberties issues shall pre- 
vail? 

The New York State Youth 
Court Act has been attacked be- 
cause it provides for privacy of 
proceedings and records of youth- 
ful offenders. In this case, we 
should recognize that there is a 
clear-cut conflict between the right 
to know and the right to privacy. 


The NYCLU believes that the 
principle of free access to public 
records must yield to the com- 
peting right of the privacy of an 
| individual defendant, in the inter- 








lest of the community’s endeavor | 


|to salvage young people capable 
| of rehabilitation. 

This 
| cluded 


been 
Offender 


provision has 
in the Youthful 


and I use the word guardedly— 
up to the age of 21. 

The point that police and 
court business is a matter of pub- 
lic interest. The community is 
entitled to know the details of 
youthful crime. 

In juvenile crime, just as in 
any other variety, the public is 
entitled to unhindered access to 
the facts. It has never hurt peo- 
ple to know what goes on, and 
interference with information can 
have only one result—to stultify 
publie opinion. 

The free press has responsibili- 
ties as well as rights . It 
recognizes its duty to the pub- 
lic and it has proven that it can 
and will police itself in the area 
of the individual’s right to pri- 
vacy. But the decision—in the 
public’s interest—must be left to 
the editors. 


is 


| Hugh M. Flick 


The regulation of obscenity is 


| not a restriction on freedom . 


|The problem is not one of dis- 


in- | 
|; moving a 


Act for the past decade. Having | 


"| been on both sides, I feel the 


| it. The rate of recidivism of juven- 


ful offender treatment than other- 
wise. 

The right to know has been cut 
down, but experience has shown 
it has worked for rehabilitation. 
The question remains which lib- 
erty would be of greater benefit 
to the community, 


|Charles A. King 

It is my opinion that the Amer- 
ican press, with its own code of 
ethics, can, for the most part, be 
trusted to observe security in 
peacetime and _ respect privacy, 
when such procedure is called for. 

It is far more dangerous to per- 
| mit government officials to oper- 
|ate — unchecked — behind closed 
| doors. Without our knowing what 
‘our agents in government are do- 
jing, the usefulness of our ballot 
itself is severely damaged. 


(In the first Jelke trial) news- | as to whether a given film is “ob- 
eect Pantone — — impli. | e¢tionable” to children or to all 


. . y > Io * |} 
|cations of Judge Valente’s order | ways 


| special 
|tended to youth and children. In 
| J agree that the Jelke testimony | 
i should be excluded from a family | 
/newspaper, but I don’t agree that | 
|a judge should decide the question. | 
| Report | 
hollow— | 
|and it proved that newspapers can | 
|medium subject to prior censor- 
| ship, or licensing. Films have to 


|which closed the trial to public 
| and press. 


Actually,» the Kinsey 
beat the Jelke case all 


| police themselves without any ad- 
vice from a judge. 


but rather of re- 
negative quality from 
society. There no question of 


cussing ideas 


is 


(arbitrary denial of freedom... 
judges have done pretty well with | 


ile delinquents is less with youth- | 


(The Youth Court Act) proposes | 


| to extend a curtain of secrecy over 
lunlawful activities of 


i 


1 


| 
iq 
> 


“vouth’— | 


Even the staunchest defenders of 
civil liberties will concede that 
motion pictures which would fos- 
ter and encourage crime, obscenity 


|and brutality should be subject to 


some form of restraint, The ques- 
tion of how the restraint to 
be exercised is the area where 
potential conflict seems to exist. 

It is the HOW rather than the 
WHY which stirs up disagree- 


is 


;} ment and debate. The question of 


what is “objectionable” is largely 
a matter of judgment. Most peo- 
ple would agree that there are 
types of material which would be 
considered objectionable if they 
were shown in places of public ex- 
hibition to mixed audiences of all 
levels of understanding. 
Pornographic material certainly 
should not be shown under any 


| circumstances. These cases seldom 
| get to court. But the difficulty will 


always be found in the border line 


| material. 


Consideration must also be given 


the citizens. Our society has al- 
accepted the theory that 
protection should be ex- 


keeping with this philosophy, it 
would seem reasonable to estab- 
lish special protection in the area 
of motion pictures. 


Ephraim S. London 


Motion pictures are the only 


be submitted for licenses, a 


or 


|stamp of approval. This is not 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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With the Affiliates 


Miami ACLU Faces Problems 
In Land of ‘Sun, Sand and Sin’ 


(Editor’s Note: This is the fourth in a series of articles 
from local ACLU affiliates in different parts of the coun- 
try, highlighting civil liberties problems currently facing 





their own communities.) 


By PROF. RICHARD B. ROYCE 
Chairman, ACLU Greater Miami Chapter 


The ACLU of Greater Miami 
has, in its brief existence of less 
than two years, been confronted 
with a wide range of civil liber- 
ties issues. As Floridians we. face 
with the rest of the Deep South 
the problems emanating from 
white supremacy. As Miamians we 
face problems generated by a 
community in large measure dedi- 
cated to the worship of sun, sand 
and sin. It makes for an inter- 
esting combination, 

Our most recent activities have 
centered around the problems of 
censorship, freedom of religion 
and equal protection. The most re- 
cent development in the field of | 
censorship has been the establish- 
ment of the Decent Literature 
Council, sponsored largely by club- 
women in the City of Coral Gables. | 
Within the past month, this or- | 
ganization has prevailed upon the} 
chief of police of Coral Gables to | 
have removed issues of 16 maga- | 








Queens News 





At a meeting of the Chapter’s 
General Committee on March 7 at 
the home of the chairman, plans 
were set for the annual meeting 
which will be held on April 30. 

In preparation for a long-term 
project of grass-root participa. 
tion, an address by Prof. Dan W. 
Dodson will be featured at the 
meeting. Dr. Dodson is director 
of the Center for Human Rela- 





having them look at pictures of 
nude women.) Though the School 
Board ruled in favor of the Gideon | 
Society, the opposition raised by | 
the ACLU and others apparently | 
was sufficient to dissuade them | 
from pursuing their operations in | 
this respect. 

Also on the religious front is | 
the much more: persistent problem 
of the program for teaching “The | 
Moral and Spiritual Foundations 
of Democracy,” promulgated by | 
State Superintendent of Educa- | 
tion, Thomas D, Bailey. This pro- 
gram is to be initiated on an ex- 
perimental and voluntary basis | 
in 15 schools throughout the) 
State—that is, the schools volun- | 
teer, not the students. The plan 
is currently under consideration 
by the Dade County School Board. 
It 1s not unlikely that this plan 
or a similar one will be adopted 
here. | 
The most recent and probably | 


tions and Community Study at 
NYU’s School of Education. The 


‘Right to Know’... 
(Continued from Page 3) 
true of periodicals, books or com- 

ics, 

Prior censorship now exists in 
only three states, and in perhaps 
40 or 50 cities. New York is one 
of these states. In all others, 
handling of films is via prosecu- 
tion, but not by prior license, 

Censorship is the antithesis of 
democratic government. If people 
can be trusted to elect their rep- 
resentatives, they can be trusted 
to be exposed to films and ideas. 

No one is really competent’ to 
pass on what is “good” and “de- 








meeting place will be announced 
to the membership in the official | 
call. 

Dr. Dwight Durling was ap-| 
pointed by the chairman to serve! 
as head of the nominating com- | 
mittee with two additional mem-| 
bers, Dr. James Kreuzer and Mr. | 
Benjamin Marcus. Six members of | 
the General Committee will be| 
elected, and suggestions for nomi- | 
nations should be sent to Dr. Dur-| 
ling, 28-43 214 St., Bayside 61. 

On the Censorship Front 

A Jamaica candy store owner, | 
Seymour Bloch, has been ac- 
quitted by the three-judge Spe- 
cial Sessions Court after being'| 
accused of selling smutty maga-| 
zines in his store at Hillside and | 
168 St. His attorney hailed the| 
decision as an important victory | 
in protecting storekeepers 
are involved in “package” deals 
in magazine distribution. 


| scenity” or “immorality” or 


who | 


cent” and “proper,” and what peo- 
ple may or may not see. Once 
censorship gets in, there is no 
guarantee of the quality of per- 
sonnel which will do the judging. 

It is impossible to define “ob- 
“in- 
decency.” There is no concrete 
definition of these terms. The Su- 
preme Court said, in effect, “the 
word ‘immoral’ is so vague as to 
be meaningless.” 

Censors will pass anything as 
long as the offender gets punished 
in the end. Among ridiculous rul- 
ings were that a kiss lasting more 
than 45 seconds is immoral, and 
that a man must not bend a wo- 
man backward in an embrace. 

The basic question is: Can peo- 


| ple be trusted to see pictures 


which have not been “regulated” 
| for them? 


zines from the shelves of local) the most knotty problem in the | 
newsstands, under pain of a $500| area of religious freedom is that 


| Dan Lacy 


At the moment of writing, the} 


Whitman Case 
Off to April 8 


The hearing of Alden Whitman, 
New York Times copy editor cited 
for contempt of Congress, whose 
case is supported by the NYCLU, 
has been postponed until April 8. 

Whitman testified before the 
Senate Internal Security sub-com- 
mittee on his own Communist 
party activities until he left the 
party in 1948, but refused to name 
any former associates who may 
have been Communists. 

Gerhard P. Van Arkel of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has joined Thur- 
man Arnold as co-counsel for 
Whitman. They are contributing 
their services without fee to the 
NYCLU, which is underwriting 
the costs of Whitman’s defense. 

Meanwhile, the subcommittee 
has issued a report on “Communists 
in Mass Communications and in 
Political Activity,” maintaining 
that it had “encountered consid- 
erable evidence of Communist ac- 
tivities in press, radio, television 
and in political matters.” 











concern. But candor is one of the 
main weapons we have in fighting 
superstitions, taboos, etc. 


James FitzPatrick 

There is no question but what 
the State and Federal Governments 
have the power to control that 
| which is obscene. Printed obscen- 





fine and/or 60 days in jail for! 
each day that the offending maga- | 
zine is carried after the date of | 
order. This is currently under in-| 
vestigation by the ACLU, 

Last year, we successfully op- | 
posed the efforts of another cen-) 
sorship move, this by the Miami 
Board of Review, a quasi-official 
body, to include pre-viewing of 
motion pictures as well as examina- | 
tion of newssstand erotica. Later 
in the year we again successfully 
opposed the same body before the | 
Miami City Commission when they | 
sought the authority to seal all} 
magazines containing nude _pic- 
tures, in order to prevent “news- | 
stand skimming” by sixteen-year- | 


| investigation 


of Thomas C. Robinson, a self-| 


avowed atheist. Robinson, a Uni- 
versity of Miami graduate stu- 
dent in education, was dropped 


|early this month from the teach- | 


ing internship program after hav- 
ing been refused internship in one 
of the public schools because of 


|his beliefs. This case is presently 


under examination by the ACLU. 
Recent activities of the Miami! 


| ACLU with regard to problems of 


due process and equal protection 
include our request for an FBI 
of the infamous) 
Sheriff McCall of Lake County. | 
This investigation was requested | 
upon our receiving information 
that Sheriff McCall had_ pistol-| 


cases of 14 news dealers, arrest- | 
ed in D. A. Frank D. O’Connor’s 
“crackdown” on “girlie”? maga- 
zines, are still pending. 

JAMES M. HUTCHINSON 
147-54 Ash Ave., Flushing 
FL 3-3860 


stitutional liberti 
the ACLU. 

More recently, in regard to the 
Sheiner case, which. initiated the 
incident referred to above, 


of Sheiner 
Supreme 


retrial 


U. 


a 
the 


torr y for 


follewing S. 


Cour’s discrediting of the testi-| 


mony of Joseph Mazzei. After two 
months of verbal sniping between 


The National Organization for | ity has been deemed a crime at 


the | 
ACLU petitioned the Florida At-| are non-readers. It is the pa 


torney -Generat-and the States At he—de—net—ehe—thein—¢ 


| Decent Literature, a private or- 
|ganization which has _ banned 
| books, has been quoted approv- 
lingly by Mr. Fitzpatrick’s com- 
| mittee. We might also look 
| Detroit’s censorship which bans 
|books and imprisons sellers—of 


|erick Street” and even “Life and 
|Love for Teen-Agers,’ which is 
distributed by the YMCA. 
| Almost all delinquent children 
rents 
| proper sex information who really 
are at fault. 
The choice of books should be 
made in the open sunlight. 


| The machinery of censorship 


at | 


olds and under. When the ACLU | whipped a young Negro airman 
pointed out that this would mere-|and a white girl and had allowed 


ly save the children time in spot- | 
ting the desired magazines, and) 
that it further drew no distinc- | 
tion between nudity and obscenity, 
the Commission denied the Board’s 
petition. 

It was only shortly before this | 
time that the ACLU had argued 
before the Dade County School 
Board in opposition to the distri- | 
bution of Gideon Bibles in the pub- 
lic schools. (It is not unnatural | 
therefore that we soon acquired | 
the reputation in certain quarters | 
of being the group against having | 
children read the Bible but for) 


nude photographs taken at the | 
time of their apprehension to be} 
distributed throughout the coun-| 
ty. We are still awaiting informa- | 
tion from the Department of Jus- | 


| tice concerning his possible indict- | 


ment. 

The Miami ACLU also success- | 
fully opposed, by briefs and ap-| 
pearance before the State Supreme | 
Court, efforts by members of the 
Florida Bar Association to reduce 
the privilege of the Fifth Amend- | 
ment as it pertains to members 
of the Florida Bar. The Court 
reaffirmed the principles of Con- 
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|feated for re-election he has been 


| pear as amicus on appeal. 


State’s Attorney George Brauti-| usually spills over into political 
gam and the ACLU, Mr. Brauti-| censorship, as seen in China, Rus- 
gam_asked for a retrial in which} sia, South Africa, where both 
he might introduce new evidence. | political and sexual discussion is 
The trial is scheduled for mid-| banned. Ireland has the strictest 
March before the same judge, and} censorship in the world, and look 
though Brautigam was recently de- 
| erature. 
appointed special prosecutor for | 
this case by the incumbent State’s 
Attorney. 





| NAACP would ask for a summary 


The question of racial integra-| judgment, but his failure to do so, | 
tion, of course, continues to loom|for reasons unknown to us, has | 
large here as elsewhere in the | delayed the hearing until mid- | 

In the event that the| 
an amicus curiae before the Fed-| City of Miami appeals, the ACLU | 
eral District Court in the case of | will attempt to enter an amicus | 


South. In January, the ACLU filed | summer. 


brief in this case as well. 


Gibson vs Dade County. Though | 
Though space prevents me from 


the ACLU brief was refused ad-/| 


'mittance and the mandatory in-| even mentioning the several legis- 


junction requested by the attorney | lative proposals we will present to 


for the NAACP was denied, the| the state legislature this Spring, | 


ACLU will again attempt to ap-/this brief summary gives some 
indication of the scope and variety 


what has happened to Irish lit- 


The sex problem is worthy of | 


More recently, the Federal Dis- 


|of ACLU activities in one of the 


|common law for generations, and 
|the essence of New York State’s 
| principal statute on the subject 
| was first enacted in 1881. 

| Those concerned with safeguard- 
ing civil liberty and freedom of the 


lpress must concern themselves 


es as argued by) such books as “10 North Fred- | with those who seek to use the 


| First Amendment to the Consti- 
'tution as a cover for lewdness 
|and to abuse its privileges by 
|openly exploiting sex, immorality 
|and perversion for profit. 

[ay al persom j 

| there is a direct relationship pbe- 
|tween the current flood of high- 
| ly objectionable literature and the 
|} increase in sex crime. We are 
| educating our youth to scoff at 
| morality and to defy authority. 

The -past year has seen the de- 
mise of several of this country’s 
best and most widely known maga- 
|zines. In their place we find an 
| ever-increasing number of pub- 
lications, completely devoid of 
‘literary intent or merit and openly 
featuring and portraying illicit 
|sex or perversion, purely for 
profit, These offenders have utilized 
every known device to skirt the 
law, exploit technicalities and 
avoid prosecution. 

Responsible elements within the 
publishing industry have failed to 
curb these peddlers of smut. For 
this reason, the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Obscene Publica- 
tions has recommended new legis- 
lation aimed directly at slick, sex 
expose magazines. I believe that 
statutory enactments of this kind 
are clearly within the _ police 
| power of the state, are in the pub- 


y i Liaw 


| trict Court gave an oral opinion| Southern outposts. There is little! lic interest, and in no way violate 
in favor of bus integration. It was} indication that our activities will| the spirit, intent or purpose of the 


expected that the attorney for the slacken in the foreseeable future. ! First Amendment. 
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